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Hamilton House, South Berwick, Maine 


By Burton W. F. Trarron, JR. 


HE Peace of Paris, marking the 
official end of the American Rev- 
_ olution, was already in the off- 
ing when, on January 13, 1783, Wood- 
bury Langdon of Portsmouth, for 850 
pounds, sold to Col. Jonathan Hamilton 
of Berwick, “One tract of land contain- 
ing thirty acres, be the same more or less 
... being the whole of the Homestead 
where David Moore lately dwelt with 
the Barns, wharehouses, wharves and 
Out Houses now standing on the same 
land set off to the said David Moore (ex- 
cepting the Dwelling House since burnt) 
out of the Estate of his late father Wil- 
liam Moore.”’? 

Hamilton was of humble birth in the 
Pine Hill district of the old town and had 
become rich through retail trade “sell- 
ing salt-fish, molasses, rum, sugar and 
tea to the farmers in exchange for wood, 
timber, poultry, butter and eggs.”’~ How- 


‘York County Deeds, Book 47, p. So. 

- Rev. John Lord, 4 Memorial of the One- 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Founding of 
Berwick Academy (Cambridge: Riverside 
Press, 1891), p. 10. 





ever, since he owned ships he was con- 
sidered a merchant rather than a trader 
—an important distinction in those days 
of class consciousness—and had append- 
ed the high-sounding title of ““Colonel.”’ 

Upon purchase of the Moore (or 
More) property at Pipe Stave Point, 
Hamilton set about transferring the bulk 
of his mercature from the falls at the Up- 
per Landing.* Hamilton’s Lower Land- 
ing had the advantage of being on a part 
of the river which was navigable even at 
low tide. This is the eastern branch of 
the Piscataqua, and formerly specified as 
Quamphegan from the confluence below 
the great house to the head of tidewater. 
The Newichewannock and Great Works 
or Asbenbeducke which empty into the 
Quamphegan from above are fresh-wa- 
ter streams, limited by dams and of con- 
sequence in the running of sawmills and 
woolen mills, and once for turning stones 
for grinding grist, but without harbors 
and currents connecting with the ports 
of Havana, and Barbadoes, and De- 
merara. 


° Ibid., p. 9. 
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It was in 1787/1788* that Hamilton’s 
mansion on the last high bluff jutting out 
into the Quamphegan was completed, 
and no doubt the colonel was satisfied 
that it was the finest house in Berwick, 
despite a comely mansion belonging to 
William Rogers, Moore’s nephew, which 





stood nearby.° 
In the course of its building, the cap- 


tain of a gundalow had called up from 
the river inquiring about the business on 
the Moore site. Hamilton, with chariac- 
teristic pride, returned that he was “about 
to build a finer house than Tilly Hag- 
gens’!”® And a finer house it was, in 
many ways. What it lacked in an ex- 
pression of the wood carver’s delight in 
his skill with native pine, it made up i 


— 
7 





HAMILTON HOUSE FROM THE RIVER 


Photograph taken in the 1880’s. 


‘An old ledger containing unpublished 
manuscript accounts of local history and tra- 
dition recorded by members of the Goodwin 
family about 1880, General Goodwin House, 
South Berwick, p. 73. 

° lbid., p. 69. The Rogers House ... was 
situated between the Hamilton House and the 
corner in the lane, not far from the latter. Mr. 
Rogers moved to Shapleigh and Mr. Joshua 
Haven of Portsmouth lived in the house, which 
was afterwards carried to Portsmouth in gun- 


dalows, and the ceilings were not cracked nor 


the beautiful paper injured.” 


an artistic refinement and restraint found 
neither in the Haggens’ mansion (The 
Sarah Orne Jewett Memorial) nor the 
Governor Langdon House which had 
recently been raised in. Portsmouth. 
One was impressed by a seeming 
height contributed by Hamilton’s ter- 
raced lawns rising steeply from the river 
on two sides; windows graduating from 
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eighteen lights on the first floor, to fif- 
teen and finally to twelve; the steeply 
pitched roof; and four massive chimneys 
reaching far above. 

Doors opened on three sides. ‘To the 
southern riverside first of all; to the serv- 
ice court on the east; and to the carriage 
entrance on the north. Decoration was 
The _ restrained 
rhythm of the dormers which projected 
with balanced triangular and broken 


nowhere excessive. 


arch pediments, a simple cornice below 
the roof, two fine Palladian windows, 
and beaded pilasters on the front en- 
trance, provided the only ornamentation 
other than the subtle rectangular shape 
of the clapboarded house itself. 

There is poetry in knowing that Ham- 
ilton had built his fine house at a time 
when Maine shipping fortunes were re- 
covering from the low state occasioned 
by the Revolution and his trade with the 
West Indies had again resumed. He was 
feeling himself a fine figure of a man, 
though “his hair well dressed and pow- 
dered did not lessen a certain hardness in 
his face, a grave determination, and ma- 
turity of appearance far beyond the due 
of his years.” * He had come into his own 
as a leading citizen of Old Berwick and 
at about the time of moving into his man- 
sion had all of his children baptized. 
Stackpole* records these children as fol- 
lows: 


“Sarah Orne Jewett, The Tory Lover 
(Boston: Houghton, 1901). Though this book 
is principally fiction, Miss Jewett was perhaps 
one of the few of her generation who could 
give an accurate description of Hamilton. She 
records in her diary (Jewett Collection, Har- 
vard University) that her father owned a por- 
trait of him. 


* Everett S. Stackpole, Old Kittery and her 
Families (Lewiston: Lewiston Journal, 1903), 
Pp. 490. 
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Joseph, bapt. 12 July, 1788; d. 15 July 1788. 

Betsey, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; m. Peter Clark, 26 
Feb. 1792. 

Polly, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; m. Emery Good- 
win (7). 

John, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; merchant of Ports- 
mouth. 

Olive, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; m. Joshua Haven, 
12 Sept. 1802. 

Oliver, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; merchant of Ports- 
mouth. 

George, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; 

Joseph, bapt. 3 Aug., 1788; merchant of Ports- 
mouth. 


“Every-day life at Colonel Hamilton’s 
house went on with as steady current as 
the great river that passed its walls.”® 
From the windows of the stately drawing 
room he watched his own ships come 
around the bend and lie at anchor in mid- 
stream below him. To the north, but a 
little way, was the optimistic din of the 
shipwright’s mallets. “The gundalows— 
those clumsy-looking, serviceable crafts 
catching every wind in their hinged la- 
teen sails—were moving freight up river 
and down in trade with Portsmouth. To 
the north and east lay the stables and of- 
fice buildings, slave quarters, spinning 
house and high green fields ascending in 
gentle rolls to “Old Fields,” the home of 
General Ichabod Goodwin who, like the 
colonel, was taking an active part in the 
affairs of his new country. 

In 1800, Mary (Manning), Hamil- 
ton’s consort, died and was entombed in 
the old parish cemetery. Her marble mon- 
ument sets forth her virtues at length. 
Perhaps it was because he needed a virtu- 
ous woman by his side that almost at once 
he married Charlotte (Bourne) Swett, a 
native of Marblehead and widow of Dr. 
Swett of Newburyport.*® A neighbor’s 
account reads: “‘Mr. Hamilton’s daugh- 


® Sarah Orne Jewett, of. cit., p. 134. 


1° An old ledger ..., op. cit., p. 73. 
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ters wore full mourning when she ap- 
peared as bride.””* 

Then, in the autumn of 1802, four- 
ten days after his daughter Olive’s mar- 
riage to Joshua Haven of Portsmouth, 
the colonel “had been walking in the 
field with his wife and complained of not 
feeling well, and died soon after enter- 
ing the house.’’*” 

One wonders about the wistful child 
who, in that year, wrote inside one of the 
attic dormers: 


May you be blest with all that Heaven may 
send, 

Long life, good health, much pleasure in a 
friend; 

May you in every clime most happy be, 

And, when far distant often think of me.?° 


Hard days were ahead for Hamilton’s 
estate, for Hamilton left no will. ‘Tradi- 
tion states that Charlotte Bourne Swett 
Hamilton awarded $60,000 and 
quietly withdrew to Exeter.” She later 
married New Hampshire’s ofttimes Gov- 
ernor, John Taylor Gilman, a great- 
uncle of Caroline Perry Jewett, Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s mother. 


Was 


Olive and Joshua Haven moved down 
from the Rogers house, where they had 
set up housekeeping, to help manage their 
patrimony. But the family and the divid- 
ed fortune were rapidly disintegrating, 
and their residence in the fourteen-year- 
old mansion was short-lived.’” 

In April of 1811 Oliver Hamilton of 
Portsmouth, administrator of his brother 
John’s estate, “for payment of debts,” 
sold to their brother-in-law, Joshua Ha- 


1 Thid. 

12 Ibid, 

'S Sarah Orne Jewett, Country By-Ways 
(Boston: Houghton, 1881). 


‘4 An old ledger osey OP. cit., p- 73- 


1° Thid, 
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ven, also of Portsmouth, for $4,005, 
property including John’s share of the 
mansion house.’ Oliver relinquished his 
own portion for $2,900. 

By 1815, Oliver had also died and 
Joshua Haven, for $9,450 sold to Na- 
than Folsom that same year, probably 
for investment purposes, “the mansion 
house of the late Jonathan Hamilton, Jr. 
deceased and the ... farm set off to his 
sons John and Oliver Hamilton both de- 
ceased,” ** 

The Hamilton property was lonely as 
sorrow. The many outbuildings were 


fast becoming victims of decay. The Rog- 


ers house had been moved to Portsmouth 
by the fleet of gundalows—there were 
still twenty or more, as well as a packet 
which connected South Berwick with 
Portsmouth every other day. The busi- 
ness of the river went by, and that great 
gray house standing empty and uncared 
for must have seemed to the river men a 
symbol of the decline in importance of 
Old Berwick in the world of affairs. 

In April of 1839, Alpheus and Betsey 
(Goodwin ) Goodwin purchased of Fol- 
som and his wife, Sarah, the mansion 
with the crumbling 
‘stores, barn, woodhouse and other out- 


house 
‘ 


together 


houses belonging thereto, and also a 
wharf contiguous to said mansion.”** 
Young Mr. Goodwin sought the es- 
tate first of all for the high fertile fields, 
and second for its fourteen great rooms 
to shelter the large family he was about 
to beget. He tore down the neglected 
warehouses and stores and let in the sun. 
He pastured the largest flock of sheep of 
all the surrounding farms on the green 
grazing along the Maine bank of the riv- 


‘© York County Deeds, Book 86, p. 108. 
os lbid., Book gi, pp. 219-220. 
'S Tbid., Book 16s, p. St. 
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er to Cow Cove.*” The formal garden 
became his apple orchard, but he moved 
old-fashioned perennials and Scotch roses 
up near the kitchen door where Betsey 
could step out to tend them when the 
cares of the household were at their ebb. 

Alpheus Goodwin had a fine appreci- 
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capacity bowed to bad taste in building 
and remodeling, the Goodwins main- 
tained their mansion without making 
a single structural change. However, 
houses and families, like rivers, have their 
tides. Once more the tide was ebbing for 
Hamilton House, though not with the 





VIEW FROM HAMILTON HOUSE LOOKING DOWN THE RIVER 


Photograph by Lea 


ation of the old house; and it was com- 
municated to the one of his granddaugh- 
ters’ who was born there and grew to 
maturity in the rooms with their mahog- 
any window seats and deep arches be- 
side the chimneys and who took away 
images which graced her life ever after- 
wards. For well over half a century, 
when people in all degrees of financial 
‘’ Personal recollections of Wallingford H. 
Goodwin, General Goodwin House, South Ber- 
wick, Maine, as told by him to the author. 


~" Grace (Goodwin j} Hooper, July 2, 1879- 
Feb, 2, 1940. 


S. Luquer, 1957. 


dramatic drop as though somehow a dam 
had torn loose as at the passing of Hamil- 
ton. It was the steady current of life 
which had slowly taken away the young- 
er generation of Goodwins. ‘They were 
too many to draw their living from even 
so rich a farm, and too late to man a 
Piscataqua sloop, or Berwick brig, or 
hardly a Quamphegan gundalow. 

The homestead was pleasant enough 
when the broad doors at each end of the 
hall could stand open and rich salt sum- 
mer air drift through. Many people came 
down to Pipe Stave Point, for Hamilton 
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House was always a show place. Sarah 
Orne Jewett, born in South Berwick in 
1849, and later one of the most percep- 
tive creators of short stories that America 
has produced, made frequent notes in her 
youthful diary of journeys there, taking 
with her whatever out-of-town company 
she might have at the time. In 1881, she 
wrote for the Atlantic Monthly that 
Hamilton House seemed to her unrivaled 
for the beauty of its situation, and for a 
certain grand air which she had found 
hard to match in any house she had ever 
seen, “‘a quiet place that the destroying 
left hand of progress had failed to 
touch,”’~ 

But the occupants were old and some 
were ill and life was constricted in the 
long Maine winters. Few visitors come 
down a dead-end lane in a season of 
snows. Most of the rooms were closed 
and there was only the memory of chil- 
dren who warmed themselves with play 
and laughter, and finally soapstones at 
their feet. The old and the ill kept close 
to the fire and climbed the back stairs at 
night. 

Miss Jewett, learning that the farm 
was up for sale, busied herself among 
wealthy Boston acquaintances to find 
someone who would like the mansion as 
a summer residence. After at least one 
disappointment, she interested Emily D. 
Tyson, widow of George Tyson who 
had been president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and their daughter. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1898, for somewhere 
in excess of $7,000,”" they bought Ham- 
iiton House and its 110 acres and Mrs. 


21 Sarah Orne Jewett, “River Driftwood,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 48 (October, 1881), 
p. 505. 

“2 York County Deeds, Book 419, p. 149; 
Book 493, p. 34; Book 486, p. 320. 
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Tyson wrote to Miss Jewett that suc- 
denly all of her roads led to South Bei- 
wick.** 

Mrs. Tyson and her daughter, Elis 
became two of South Berwick’s most be- 
loved residents. River society flourished 
as it hadn’t since Revolutionary days, and 
the Jewetts were among the first to ap- 
preciate it. The Jewett coachman, John 
‘Tucker, was fitted with a tall silk hat to 
match one worn by the Tyson’s man, 
John Long—though for a considerable 
time the former was granted the privilege 
of keeping his on the seat beside him un- 
til he was beyond the eyes of his village 
neighbors.** 

At the house itself, the first structural 
changes in its history were made. A stair- 
way leading from the east door was re- 
moved, extending the length of the din- 
ing room; and two small latticed wings 
were built at the sides. A door was let in- 
to the north parlor to give the house four 
entrances instead of three. 

Mrs. ‘Tyson brought a beautiful col- 
lection of furnishings that had come 
down in her family, and added to it over 
the years. So perfect was her taste, the 
blended whole seemed always to have 
been here. 

If Colonel Hamilton’s gardens were 
on the west, which tradition firmly re- 
lates, no attempt was made to restore 
them. Rather, the aging fruit trees plant- 
ed by Alpheus Goodwin were replaced 
by flowering crabs. ‘To the east, a small 
but charmingly conceived semiformal 
pleasance was laid out on two levels. 
Thomas Nelson Page called it “fone of 
the most beautiful gardens in Ameri- 


“° Letter of Emily Tyson to Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Jewett Collection, Harvard University. 
“4 Testimony of Wallingford H. Goodwin, 
op. cit. 
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ca.”’*® Henry James remarked with his 
usual ambiguity that he had seen nothing 
like it in this country.”° 

In 1922, Emily Tyson bequeathed to 
her daughter Elizabeth—Elise, wife of 
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sured a serene future for the property by 
designating it along with the income 
from a trust fund for the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiqui- 
ties. Ihe area of pine forest to the south 





HAMILTON HOUSE, NORTH FRONT 


Photograph by the author. 


Henry G. Vaughan, “all the real estate 
with the buildings thereon ... in South 
Berwick.” ** Mrs. Vaughan carried on 
where her mother had left off in her la- 
bor of love; and in 1949 when her will 
was proved at Biddeford, she had as- 


-* Louise Shelton, “The Garden at Hamil- 


ton House,’ dmerican Homes and Gardens 


(November, 1909), p. 422. 
“© Ibid, 
ss York County Deeds, Book TOI, p. ZOO. 


Was presented to the State of Maine for 
a state forest and public park to be left 
in the natural wild state as a sanctuary 
for wild beasts and birds.** 

The Society at once undertook to re- 
store the proud mansion to its_ original 
nearly foursquare proportions and its fine 
furnishings were rearranged in keeping 
with this plan. 


“" Ibid., Book 1141, p. 


>53° 
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On entering today, one is impressed 
first of all by the coolness of soft faded 
walls in the capacious hall which broadly 
bisects two stories. Mrs. Tyson had been 
able to find enough of the original paper, 
with classic Greco-Roman arches, to 
have it reproduced in England. Hand- 
some ship models are hung at each side, 
and tall hurricane globes suggest the 
breezes which blow through open doors 
at either end. 

The drawing room to the left is a 
room of great dignity, with deep window 
seats and carved arches, and houses of 
the Piscataqua River valley painted on 
the foliage wallpaper about 1900 by 
George Porter Fernald. Tall paneled 
shutters fold into reveals, and large brass 
box locks glisten on the doors. The floor 
is scattered with Oriental rugs and there 
are wing chairs of considerable age. Two 
Chippendales flank a graceful Sheraton 
ottoman, and here is a set of Hepplewhite 
chairs which was among the first cargo 
to come from England to Philadelphia 
after the War of 1812. The stark panel- 
ing of the chimney breast is relieved by a 
black basalt Wedgwood bust of Wash- 
ington. Before the fireplace stand two 


doorway one glimpses a beautiful black 
and gold lacquered desk in the north par- 
lor, a high mahogany breakfront, and 
lacquered tables, candlestands, and set- 
tee. 

In the dining room, across the hall, 
Mr. Fernald painted the walls in an ap- 
propriate classical theme of soft greens 


and blues. There is a handsome Hepplc- 
white inlaid sideboard of about the pe- 
riod of the house, with Chippendale trays 
and rare chestnut urns. An Adam fib- 
gree mirror and an 1800 Aaron Wii- 
lard, Jr., lyre clock are on the walls. ‘The 
mahogany table is graced by an unusual 
arrangement of crystal Waterford and 
dolphin Sandwich candlesticks. 

In back of the dining room IS the kitch- 
en with its vast fireplace and brick oven, 
and ancient utensils for cooking. 

The spacious chambers above are ric! 
with Bristol and Sandwich glass, earl 


‘chairs, highboys and lowboys, field bed- 


steads and primitive hooked rugs, dolls 
and toys, and a connoisseur’s collection 
of early prints, silhouettes and paintings. 

It is litthe wonder that Sarah Jewett 
chose so romantic a setting for her novel, 
The Tory Lover; that Thomas Nelson 
Page wrote of it in ““Miss Goodwin’s In- 
heritance”; that Gladys Hasty Carroll 
has used it in Dunnybrook and else- 
where; and that the late poet, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, told an assembly not 
long ago that it was “‘one of the two most 
beautiful houses in America.” 

So near does the old mansion bring one 
to those remote days of its building, it 
seems the colonel and his family must be 
but on a brief voyage and their ship 
might drop anchor in the flood below at 
any moment to make a lie of the solemn 
declaration on an Old 
that 
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Notes on Furnishing 


a Small New England Farmhouse 


NDITORIAL NOTE. The great 
houses of the Colonial and Fed- 
eral periods have been for the 

most part well studied and very ade- 
quately recorded. ‘The smaller dwelling, 
the average home of the rural farmer, 
has not always been described with such 
thorough detail. The following docu- 
ments, which are concerned with the 
construction and furnishings of a typical 
story-and-a-half Connecticut farmhouse 
in the early nineteenth century, are pre- 
sented with two purposes in mind. First, 
for those interested from either the pro- 
fessional or personal point of view in the 
correct furnishing of a simple farmhouse 
of this period it is hoped that the material 
quoted may provide some concrete his- 
torical evidence. Although the house in 
question is extremely simple it is unusu- 
ally well documented, and though no 
longer owned by the family of the build- 
er many of its early furnishings have been 
preserved by his descendants.* Secondly, 
it is hoped that the way in which this ma- 
terial is organized may suggest a method 
of procedure in research for those faced 
with the problem of furnishing an old 
house of any period. 


Nf 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


A knowledge of the social and eco- 
nomic background of the people who 


‘The diary, account book and miscellane- 
ous family papers from which most of the quo- 
tations in these notes have been taken are, like 
the early furnishings of the house, privately 
owned, 


built and occupied a given house is of 
primary importance if we are to under- 
stand their tastes and to interpret cor- 
rectly the way in which they furnished 
that home. Stephen Walkley of South- 
ington, Connecticut (1782-1866), who 
built the house under discussion, was de- 
scended from a family which came to 
this country in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, settling first for a short time at 
Hartford, Connecticut, and then farther 
down the River at Haddam. His father, 
Jonathan Walkley (1735-1819) had 
settled in nearby Durham where Ste- 
phen was born at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. They were of yeoman 
stock and of average means—character- 
istic of those farming families which made 
up the bulk of the early inland settle- 
ments. Jonathan Walkley, however, was 
also a seafaring man. One of his grand- 
sons has related that he “‘never went to 
school a day in his life, but he attended 
evening schools long enough to learn to 
read, write and cipher. . . . With no books 
except a torn copy of Daboll’s arithmetic 
he became a good arithmetician by study- 
ing at home. In later life he was cooper 
on board a merchant vessel, and in the 
Revolutionary war enlisted on board a 
privateer. He studied navigation on board 
ship, and the tradition is that in one of 
his voyages, the captain being sick, he laid 
the course of the vessel.’’* 

Stephen Walkley (Fig. 1) also be- 
came interested in mathematics, and ac- 

- Beach, David Nelson, Beach Family Remi- 
niscences and Annals (Meriden, Conn., 1931), 
pp. 218-219. 
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cording to his son “‘went to school from 
the age of six to eight, summer and win- 
ter and from then to the age of thirteen 
attended school winters and worked on 
the farm summers.... [He] studied 
° 99 
geometry and land surveying at home, 
and was eventually appointed surveyor 





FIG. I. 


STEPHEN WALKLEY 


Ambrotype taken about 1857. 


for Hartford 
ce rtificate oO 
preserved. 


County.” His surveyor’s 
r license, dated 1505, is still 


While Stephen was still very young, 
following a short period of residence 
in Granville, Massachusetts, Jonathan 
Walkley moved in 1791 with his wife 
and family to Southington, Connecticut. 
Here when he was grown Stephen taught 
school winters until the time of his mar- 
riage, and here both father and son 
worked a small, 


9 Tbhid, 


virtually self-sufficient 
farm as did nearly everyone at the time, 
no matter what his trade. Stephen’s di- 


ary, which has been preserved, reve:ls 
the characteristic pattern of life in a 
country village at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Most of the entries 
concern themselves with the operation of 
the farm, but in addition there are con- 
tinual references to his surveying, to tie 
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FIG. 2. OLIVE (NEWELL) WALKLEY 


Daguerreotype taken probably about 1845. 


turning of buttons in a small shop he had 
built for the purpose (a typical Connecti- 
cut Yankee venture ), to his share of work 
on the highways, and to training in the 
evenings in the local militia (of which 


he was lieutenant). [here are a few ref- 


erences, too, to suggest that all was not 


hard work. On February 15, 1816, he 
“Paid Leml. 
ward [| $] 0.16,” 
“played ball, 


° 5 
James at night.’’* 


and on May 10, 1811, 
Danced 


he notes, 


‘To what does the expression “Danced aft- 
in the 


er James” refer’ There was no “James” 


family. 
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The family was large, and the house 
must have been crowded according to our 
standards. Yet its size seems to have been 
normal for the period. Apparently those 
small story-and-a-half houses were much 
* then than they are to- 
day! During the years just after Ste- 
phen’s marriage in 1811 the family con- 
sisted of Stephen and his wife, the first 
two or three of their nine children born 
between 1812 and 1832, his father Jon- 
athan, his two unmarried sisters, Phoebe 
and Rebecca, one nephew who was with 
them until 1822, and at times other in- 
laws. Although some of these later went 


more “‘lived in’ 


to homes of their own their places were 
quickly taken by Stephen’s younger chil- 
dren so that the total number in the fami- 
ly never seems to have dropped below 
nine at the least. 

Stephen’s wife, Olive Newell (1788- 
1858) (Fig. 2), had been his next-door 
neighbor. Although her family lived in a 
somewhat larger house of two and a half 
stories, built just before the Revolution, 
their background economically was only 
slightly better than that of the Walk- 
ley’s. ‘Their account books, also pre- 
served, show much the same preoccupa- 
tion with routine farming, while the 
trades in which they were engaged ran 
to weaving and the operation of a saw- 
mill.” As a further (and typical) note, 
Olive’s father, Amos Newell, married as 
his second wife Stephen’s sister, Rhoda 
Walkley, thus tying the two families even 
closer together. 

Il 
DOCUMENTS 

Our knowledge of how any early 

* For some further notice of this family, of 
their home and weaving activities, see The 


Magazine Antiques, Vol. 66 (September, 
1954), p. 206. 
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house was built and furnished will be de- 
rived almost entirely from certain basic 
contemporary or 
sources. 


near contemporary 


1. First of all, the deeds to the proper- 
ty, normally on file at the local town 





FIG. 3. 
IN SOUTHINGTON, 
SHOWING 


STEPHEN WALKLEY HOUSE, 

CONNECTICUT, 

NORTH END AND WEST 
FRONT 


Photograph taken about 1940. 


clerk’s office, together with property 
transfers recorded in the Probate Court, 
should be studied for any light they can 
shed upon the construction date and sub- 
sequent changes in the structure itself. 
Jonathan Walkley and his family 
came to Southington in 1791, as men- 
tioned earlier, and on April 4 of that year 
Josiah and John Newell conveyed to 
Jonathan Walkley of Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, for £125 two pieces of land, one 
of them about a half acre “with a Dwell- 
ing House thereon Standing ... in the 
Southend of Southington So Called. 
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996 


... From the description of the boun- 
daries in the deed it can be seen that this 
house stood just to the south of Josiah 
Newell’s own house in which lived Ste- 


phen’s future wife. Three years later, on 
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ell’s house, and this land became the px r- 
manent home of the. Walkleys in Souti- 
ington.’ 

Earlier deeds for this same fifty acres 


show that there was a dwelling on tie 
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June 23, 1794, Jonathan sold this prop- 
erty and on the same day bought from 
Samuel Pardee for £200 a tract of fifty 
acres “‘with a Dwelling House & Barn 
thereon” just to the north of Josiah New- 


" Southington Land Records, III: 17>. 


property before 1783. The present house 
(Fig. 3), however, is in the style of 
houses built some twenty-five years later, 
and we are fortunate that diary accounts 
for its building in 1809 exist. Otherwise 


* [bid., WW: 179. 








use 
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there is nothing in the land records to in- 
dicate that the original dwelling was re- 
placed. This correlation of the written 
record with the style of the building itself 
must always be kept in mind. Deeds may 
indicate the existence of a house on a giv- 
en lot at a very early date, but that house 
can have been destroyed or moved away 
at any time and a new dwelling built on 
the land. There will usually be nothing 
in the language of later deeds to indicate 
that the new structure is not that same 
house mentioned years earlier. 

Under the terms of Jonathan Walk- 
ley’s will in 1810 Stephen was to inherit 
his father’s real estate, which included 
by then the new house. It is not known 
what happened to the original dwelling. 
Described in a tax assessment of 1804 as 
having only “two fire places” it could 
not have been very large, and was then 
“three Qr. Depreciated.” 

2. Diaries and account books, when 
they exist, will furnish clear and invalu- 
able evidence about the building and fur- 
nishing of a house. The keeping of di- 
aries has never been a universal custom 
and they are relatively rare. Account 
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books, on the other hand, seem to have 
been more or less the rule for farmers 
and artisans alike, and a search among 
descendants of the builder of a house will 
often reveal such a manuscript. In con- 
nection with the Stephen Walkley house 
we are fortunate in having both an ac- 
count book and a diary. 

From the joint account book of Jona- 
than and Stephen Walkley we find the 
expenses for building the house under a 
single heading. ‘The family moved in, ap- 
parently, before its completion. The di- 
ary, which begins in 1805, shows that 
the work of finishing continued at odd 
times over a period of several years (as 
the reminiscences quoted later also 
show ), and indeed, a portion of the lean- 
to has never been “finished off” to the 
present day. ‘This piecemeal approach to 
the building of a house was entirely nor- 
mal at that time and even earlier among 
New England farmers-turned-builders. 
The following excerpts have been taken 
from both the account book and diary, 
and are, of course, interspersed in the 
original manuscripts with the continuing 
normal activities of the farm. 


[ACCOUNT BOOK] 


1808 Paid out for building $ 
‘To Jared Clark for a butternut log 0 75 
To Leverett Curtiss for splitting stone I 00 
Dec. 25th To Lot Newel & Dudley Case for boards 13 64 
Jan. 12th ‘To Lot Newel for clapboards 20 25 
Expences of fetching boards O 72 
For scoring timber 9! days 6 34 
For a cask of lime 3 42 
To Sam!. Dunham for hewing stone I 50 
To Cromwell Newel for Do O 42 
April 16 for boards and expences of fetching 6 42 
25 for shingles and expences 13 85 
To Wm. Jones fo digging the cellar 4 00 
May 3d expences for fetching clapboard 075 





17 
31st 
June Ist 


June 8th 
May 6th 


June gth 
Sept roth 
Sept 19th 

th 


Oct 15 


Oct 26th 


June 8th 


16th 


August 29th 


Southington 
Dec 25 1807 


April 5th 1808 
May 15th 


Southington 
May 17th 1808 
23d 
31st 
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To Wm. Jones & others for stoning cellar 


4 0) 
for tending Mason 6 0 
For oil and paint 2 75 
For glass 13 09 
To Franklin Hitchcock for work I1I 23 


Moved out of the old house began the cellar wall 

Raised the new house 

Moved into the new house 

paid to Amos Newel for work 

For brick 

To Thomas $ Day for pine boards 

To Jared Clark for sawing 2 


OW 


Coo > +> 
oO 
x 


a | 


To Eli Barns for door trimmings 1 75 
For lime 9 6° 
For hair 0 50 
‘To Franklin Hitchcock for work 20 
To Isaac Hotchkiss for plaistering 7 00 
For tenders 2 5 
To Orren Lee fo lathing I 50 
‘To Chester Whittlesey & Co for nails Rum 

door triming &c 55 00 
‘To Noah Lyman for mason work 23 00 


Amount 375. 12 


Franklin Hitchcock Cr + 

By one half Days work looking timber 0 50 
By making window frames & sashes 13 Oo 
By 36 days works at hewing & framing 34 «0 
By 11% days dressing out stuff & jointing shingles 10 96 
By 18 Days works 17 

By 14% Do 13 66 
By 18 Do 17 

By 6 Do 5 66 
Ballanced By note 111 78 
Asa Johnson Dr [£ s d|] 
By two days work laying cellar wall 0 70 

By three Do. Do. tending Mason 0 10 6 


By four days works tending Mason 0 14 0 
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Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


22, 1809 
23, 1809 
12, 1809 
13, 1809 
18, 1809 
29, 1809 
30, 1809 
17, 1809 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan. 


3, 1809 
4, 1809 
26, 1811 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 


13, 1511 
15, 1511 
17, 1811 
13, 1511 
May 16, 1811 
May 20, 1811 
May 23, 1811 


4, 1511 

11, 1811 
12, 1811 
17, 1811 
20, 1811 
21, 1811 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


22, 1811 
24, 1811 
25, 1811 
26, 1811 
12, 1511 
13, 1812 
28, 18123 
29, 1812 


June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Mar. 28, 1816 
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[DIARY] 


‘Jointed floor boards” 
‘*Jointed floor boards” 

‘*. . . laid chamber floor” 
“Laid chamber floor and Jointed boards” 

... [bought] of Eli Barns rolb of floor nails 1.53” 

‘Laid chamber floor P.M.” 

‘Laid chamber & garrett floor” 

“laid garret floor” 

“bought of Jared Clark 100 feet of lining boards— Cr $ 2.64” 

‘“W orked at garret stairs” 

‘finished the garret stairs laid some floor” 

‘Cut chesnut saw logs on the bank north of the rock plain & drew 
to the sawmill 7 logs 2 of 12 feet 2 of 8 feet & 3 of 6 feet to make 
picket fence” 

‘“W orked at pickets for garden fence” 

“Drew posts for garden fence P M.” 

“Bought some rails of Jared Clark ... worked at garden fence” 
‘Sharpened pickets & worked at garden fence” 

‘Finished the garden fence except the gate P M” 

“Completed the garden fence A M in the whole 8 days” 
“Thursday clear w. NW. Worked in the highway all day Was 
married in the evening gave Mr Robinson [the minister | 

[$] 1.0” 

‘Split rails and planed pickets” 

‘“W orked at picket fence” 
‘Worked at door yard fence’ 
“Worked at garden fence P.M.” 

‘Brought home stepstones from Clark farm P M.” 

‘““Hoed for Mr Lymon_ did about a days work, he hewed steps for 
me Borrowed of Amos Newel 61 picket boards 12 feet long 3 
inches wide & 34 thick” 

*...he [Mr. Lymon] hewed stone for me” 

““Hewed stone & had Mr Lymon with me” 

“laid steps A M. picket fence P M.” 

“made a gate P M.” 

“made picket gates” 

“Rain, w. N E. 
‘Painted again.” 
‘Finished painting A M. Paid Aroma Andrus for oil [$] 0. 45” 
“Ee Jared Clark for lamp black 0. 06” 
“Cromwell Began to lath the kitchen Paid Henry Finch for fetch- 
ing lath from the saw mill 0. 12” 


’ 


Painted the South room” 








72 
Mar. 29, 1816 


lime 
Mar. 30, 1816 


‘Paid for a cask of lime <a 
“Cromwell worked for me again Paid Capt Finch for pitchin; 


“*Paid Stockings for 24 bushel of hair 
g 
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Q¢ 


ral i= 


O. I: 
O. 4] 


Cromwell finished lathing”’ 


Apr. 1, 1816 
9 
make mortar 


Apr. 5, 1816 


“Paid Jared Clark for painting kitchen 
for 10 feet of pine boards 


“Had Capt Finch’s oxen to fetch sand and Cromwell to help me 


2.2°5 
0.26 


Cromwell made an oven door’”’ 


Apr. 6, 1816 

Apr. 10, 1816 
Apr. 11, 1816 
Apr. 13, 1816 


3. Of fundamental importance, as far 
as the furnishings themselves are con- 
cerned, are the inventories of houses and 
their contents required by the Probate 
Court at the time of the death of an oc- 
cupant. These can normally be found in 
the Registry of Probate at the county 
seat. Naturally, those which date to the 
earliest years of a building’s existence are 
the most interesting, especially when the 
appraisers record their inventory room 
by room. In this way it is possible to see 
at a glance just what was in any given 
room at that time. When the house has 
come down in one family the later in- 
ventories will often show how much of 
the original material has survived and 
what new material has been introduced, 
though the description of the individual 
items is not always sufficiently detailed 
to make every identification a certainty. 

It is important to compile a catalogue 
or modern inventory of all the surviving 
objects which can be associated with an 
early house, no matter how widely scat- 
tered they may be or how unlikely it is 
that they can be acquired (if the project 
is a museum house). In many cases only 





“worked mortor & did nothing” 

‘Began to plaister the house” 

““Tended mason paid Cromwell & Amos for helping 0. 23” 
“Finished plaistering lower rooms” 


a few of the original furnishings are go- 
ing to be found. These will provide some 
clue at least to the character of what has 
not survived and if systematically photo- 
graphed for reference will establish an 
unimprovable standard in determining 
the appropriateness of any given item that 
must be newly acquired to replace a lost 
original. The tendency in all too many 
cases is to furnish the simpler farmhouse 
with expensive collector’s items, furni- 
ture selected because of its rarity and fine 
quality rather than for any direct rela- 
tionship to the character of the house and 
simple tastes or limited means of its origi- 
nal occupants. 

In the case of the Stephen Walkley 
house there is a detailed inventory 
(which follows) taken in 1819 at the 
time of Jonathan Walkley’s death,” and 
a representative number of the actual 
furnishings which were in the house dur- 
ing the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A selection of the more important 
items appears among the illustrations in 
the text. 

“Conn. State Library, Hartford, Conn., 
Farmington Probate District, No. 2828. 
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» | Inventory of the estate of Jonathan Walkly late of Southington Deceased 
o | Real Estate 

” One piece of land in the first tier of lots in Southington bounded South on land of 
Amos Newel east on land of Stephen Walkly north on lands of Daniel Sloper and 
Noah Lyman and west on highway Containing about 40 Acres with the buildings 

e | thereon standing. $1800. 

Personal Estate 

1 Old great Coat $ O 25 
| 2 Vests Oo 17 
2 Fine linen Shirts I OO 
3 Coarse Do 75 
ake 2Flannel Do 25 
) ; 2 Pair Stockings I2 
2 Do. knee buckles 25 
1 Stock buckle 25 
O- Sundry old Cooper’s tools I 50 
ne 1 Nail hammer 0 08 
ee 1 Old axe 17 
O- 3 2 Pitchforks 25 
an 1 Old hoe o$ 
ne , 2 Old plow shares 75 
at § 2 Draught chains 1 whippletree Do 2 50 
= 5 2 Iron wedges 25 
ny 5 Cwt. of hay 2 50 
—_ ' $ Bushels potatoes 2 00 
i- 15 lb Leaf tobacco I 25 
ine 2 Razors 1 strop box & brush 25 
la- s Cider barrels I 50 
nd 1 Hogshead 50 
gi- 1 Small keg 25 
2 Meat barrels I oo 
ley 1 Soap tub 34 
DTy = 1 Lard tub 25 
the 1 Dye tub 25 
ind 3 Dry casks 58 
ual 1 Large Bible I 00 
ur- 2Small Do 25 
en- 1 Testament 12 
ant Washburns Sermons 40 
> mn 1 Psalm book o$ 
School books small books & pamphlets 50 
nn.. 1 Case of drawers I 50 


I Desk 
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Chest with drawers 
Low chests 
Small Do 
Breakfast table 
Old tables 
Candle stand [see Fig. 5 | 
3 Looking glasses 
6 Windsor chairs 
Great chair & cushion 
9 Fiddle back chairs 


I 
0 
4 Low chairs 
I 
I 


_— -— Lo 


m CO 


Chair cushion 
Case and bottles 
2 Small glass bottles 
1 Brass kettle 
I Porrige pot 
1 Dish kettle 
1 Tea kettle 
1 Old Frying pan 
1 Warming pan 
1 Pair andirons 
1 Fire shovel and tongs 
1 Brass skimmer 
1 Iron Ladle 
1 Flesh fork 
1 Bodkin & boning iron 
1 Spice morter and pestle 
1 Lamp and 2 candlesticks 
About 25 lb pewter ware 
Sundry articles tin ware 
Do Crockery 
Do Earthen 
Do Wooden bowls & boxes 
1 Chopping knife 
Knives and forks 
2 Dutch wheels 
2 Large wheels 
1 Reel 
1 Loom and appendages 
3 Beeds & 2 pair geers 
1 Flax hetchel 
2 Pair cards 
1 Pair small Steelyards 
1 Do. Flat irons 
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2 00 

2 Old pillions 25 

1 Wash tub 25 

1 Pickle tub 17 

1 Crane and hooks 1 25 

1 Bin 50 

1 Wooden Churn 34 

1 Clothes basket 1 Cheese Do. 25 

5 Bags 67 

1 Candle box & tobacco box 25 

2 Cheese hoops & followers 12 

4 Old wooden pails 12 

1 Wooden Tunnel o8 

1 Grid iron 25 

1 Trammel 25 

5 ‘Table spoons 40 

1 Set Silver tea spoons 3 00 

1 Bed bedstead cord under bed bolsters and pillows 18 00 

I Do. Do. Do. Do. Is OO 

l Do. Do. Do. Do. II oo 

I Do. Do. 8 00 

I Do. Do. | ste | 8 00 

9 Blankets 14 75 

9 Bed quilts 5 09 

24 Pair linen sheets 53 00 
12 Do. Pillow cases 5 34 
21 ‘Towels 3 OO 
9 Table cloths 8 25 

Curtains 2< 

6 Flannel Sheets 4 00 


Real estate $ 15800. 
_239- 95 


$ 2039. 95 


Personal estate 


Amount 


Southington May 3d 1819 
Inventory 


4. Finally, the actual descriptions or 
reminiscences of persons who have visit- 
ed or lived in the house will be of im- 
mense value in showing us what the ar- 
rangement of furnishings may have been, 





Appraised by us 


Samuel Pardee / 
Leverett Curtiss | 


Appraisers under oath 


or providing at least a glimpse of how the 
family lived and what they had. The 
Stephen Walkley house is again fortu- 
nate in that at least three of the nine 
children who grew up here recorded 
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their earliest recollections of the house. 
These vary both in period and in degree 
of circumstance, those of Mary Angeline 
(Walkley) Beach being perhaps the most 
important for she describes the placement 
of furniture in at least one of the rooms. 
The references to candlemaking and 
soapmaking, weaving and house cleaning 
are all characteristic of the early New 
England farm. 





FIG. 5. 


CANDLE STAND, EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Probably the “1 Candle 

tioned in the inventory of 1819. 


stand”? men- 


1. Excerpts from two letters written 
by Nelson Walkley (1812-1878) to his 
nephew J. Wickliff Beach, March 6 and 
July 23, 1877. 

When I wasa boy my grandfather was 
a paralytic & sat in the corner east of the 
fire place in the south room under the 
book cupboard & I had to wait on him. 
... 1] would attempt to give you a picture 
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of him commencing in 1815 when I have 
my first reccollection of him At tht 
time Joel Webster had a blacksmith shc p 
on the hill south of Grandfather Newel.s 
garden & Father was about to Plaster ovr 
kitchen & wanted some Hooks to drive 
up in the ceiling overhead to hang ba:- 
kets &c on. & grandpa & I went down to 
the blacksmith shop with a little basket to 
get the hooks. ... Shortly after that he 
was paralyzed his left side & the extenson 
muscles of his legs so that his knees were 
drawn up as if in a siting position. .. . In 


those days his bed was in the 8. W. cor- 


ner of the kitchen the partition was after- 
wards put up. He had an arm chair on 
rollers which was in our garret for many 
He was lifted onto that & 
rolled into the south room & sat on the 


years. out 
east side of the fireplace directly under 
the book cupboard (we had no secretary 
& Bookcase in those days). Stoves were 
not introduced until 1824 & the fireplace 
had to keep us warm. He sat there all 
day except he was rolled up to the table 
to eat. ... I was the Oldest & it was my 
business to make up fire hang on tea ket- 
tle & dress your Mother while mother 
did the milking & after breakfast while | 
was at home from school I had to sit by 
& wait on Granpa to light his pipe & get 
him drink &c & to while away the time 
he would tell me tales of the deep & 
teach me navigation. ‘This may seem 
strange to you but it is nevertheless true 
he taught me Geometry & Mathematics 
before I knew how to read 


He had a stick & he would burn it in 
the fire until the end was charred & 
would mark out diagrams on the red 
free stone hearth one a day & talk to me 
about it & ask me about it until I well un- 
derstood that it was a line then the next 
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day a line was made again (for it made 
our mother some trouble: to wash the 
hearth clean of those useless marks) & 
on this line a perpendicular was raised & 
two lessons were made out of that & day 
by day I was taught the different angles 
Chords Tangents Rhombs & Polygons 


interspersed by lessons of figures I was 
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Centennial year of our nation’s history I 


have thought to note down some things 


as far back as I can remember so that if 


this paper shall fall in the hands of my 


children or grandchildren there may be 


a few facts of the olden time. I was born 
February 15th, 1824, so that in a few 
days I shall be 53. Now I gladly look 





FIG. 6. 


CARVED BOX, ABOUT 


1700, OWNED BY THE WALKLEY FAMILY 


The carving is in the so-called Hadley | Mass. | style which coincides with a family 
tradition that the initials A B stand for Abigail Ball (1683-1760) who was married 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, on Jan. 20, 1709/10, to Moses Parsons (1688-1754). 
They later moved to Durham, Connecticut, where both are buried. Their daughter, 
Abigail Parsons (1714-1791) married Samuel Bates (1712-1750), and their daugh- 
ter, Anna Bates (1744-1809), became the wife of Jonathan Walkley Sept. 17, 1767. 


taught to count to Cypher & all the 
ground rules of Arithmetic on that free- 
stone hearth before I was 7 years old. ... 


2. Reminiscences written in January, 
1877, by Mary Angeline (Walkley) 
Beach (1824-1897 )° 

All through the year 1876, being the 


’ These and the reminiscences which follow 
are reprinted with the permission of The Jour- 
nal Press, Meriden, Connecticut, from Beac/ 
Family Reminiscences and Annals, 


back to the house where nine of us chil- 
dren were born. It had never been paint- 
ed. Father built it a short time before his 
marriage in 1811. It was a story and a 
half with lean-to with a large chimney 
in the center around which were three 
fire places and several cupboards and 
closets. It fronted the west. Such was my 
full of 
love. Puritan parents, with good judg- 
ment, with no narrow view of life, chari- 
table and respected by all their neighbors. 


house, humble, unpretending, 
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Father was poor in worldly goods, his 
father having had a seafaring life and 
enfeebled his constitution by exposure. 





FIG. 7. 


TALL CLOCK, ABOUT 1830, 
OWNED BY STEPHEN WALKLEY 


His mother, an active energetic woman, 
who made stays and went out to sewing 
to eke out a living. After father’s mar- 





riage he studied surveying and was .p- 
pointed County surveyor, so that with 
his small, poor farm and surveying we 
lived comfortably by close earning. In 
those days, people spun and wove their 
own cloth, knit their own stockings and 
when I think of mother’s cares and la- 
bors for her family, I am astonished. She 
never had a servant. Father’s sister Re- 
becca, lived with us and worked at tailor- 
ing. When out of work for neighboring 
families, she did our household sewing, 
made the men’s wear and our dresses, 
hoods, etc. Mother knit for all her fami- 
ly till her girls were able to knit for them- 
selves. Very frequently she took her knit- 
ting work in the evening and ran into 
the neighbors. Her advice was often 
sought for the sick and often, very often, 
she watched by sick beds all night, came 
home, prepared breakfast for her own 
family, worked all day without a mo- 
ment’s rest with all the composure and 
quietness of a good night’s rest. As far 
back as I remember, there were no car- 
pets in the house.” Very soon, however, 
mother herself cut flags in the marshy 
places and having colored linen yarn 
blue, red, yellow, for warp, wove some 
This was for the 
best room, which was the north front 


homemade matting. 


room, the place for company. I will de- 
scribe it as I first remember. In the north- 
east corner stood the best bed with cur- 
tains of calico, the ground red with vines 
running over it of horsechestnut blos- 
soms and leaves; a spread of brown fig- 
ured with pink and dark brown, with a 
fringe network very wide, some of moth- 


1° Before this, however, on January 1 of 
the year Mary A. Walkley was born, 1824, 
there occurs in the account book an _ item 


charged to Amzi Munson, “To Spinning & 


Coloring carpet yarn is . 26.” 
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er’s own work [see Fig. 9]. There were 
six wooden chairs painted red with 
bunches of grapes and grape leaves on 
the top slat of the back. There was a 
rocking chair to match with a cushion 
covered with some of the calico like bed 
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er bed or rub our little damp hands on 
the brass. The south front room was our 
living room, a very pleasant room so far 
ahead of the neighbors as to have an open 
Franklin stove a little out in the room, 
thereby making two nice corners for us 





FIG. 8. 


SAUCER AND PLATED CANDLESTICKS, EARLY NINETEENTH 


CENTURY 


Saucer part of a tea set purchased by Olive (Newell) Walkley about the time of her 
marriage with what she had saved from “butter and egg” money. 


curtains. There was a small green rock- 
ing chair without arms, very uncomfort- 
able to sit in as it threw anyone forward. 
A looking glass between the two west 
windows, a plain cherry table under the 
looking glass without a cover, with a 
few books on it | see Fig. 10]. The man- 
tle had two brass candlesticks, a snuffers- 
tray and snuffers, and occasionally we 
children had some little toy that might 
find a place there. There were a brass 
handled shovel and tongs, a pair of brass 
andirons, all the brass as bright as gold. 
It was grand we children thought and 
we were never allowed to go there alone 
lest we should disarrange the high feath- 





children to place our one little chair and 
crickets, to sit and smother our merri- 
ment when a neighbor dropped in or the 
grown people talked or read, for in those 
days children were expected to “be seen 
and not heard.” There was always a lit- 
tle wooden cradle there painted red, one 
of father’s own make and a baby.** When 


‘The diary and account book show the 
usual country practice of both purchasing and 
making one’s own furniture. For example, 
from the Diary: 

October 
October 


” 


23, 1812, “Made a cradle 

24, 1812, “Paid him [Jared Clark] 
for painting a 
L$] 0.17” 


cradle 


80 Old-Time New England 


the baby was young in the winter mother 
had his bed in this room in the northwest 
corner all made up nice as soon as possi- 
ble in the morning. The little chairs, the 





FIG. 9. 
ER WITH FRINGE, EARLY NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (DETAIL ) 


PRINTED COTTON BED COV- 


Referred to by Mary A. (Walkley) 
Beach as among the furnishings of the 
“north room.” 


crickets and cradle lasted for the whole 
nine. When I was four years old, I think, 
mother spun and wove some linen cloth 


December 27, 1811, “Jared Clark Cr By a bed- 


stead 12/” 
February 4, 1812, “made a cricket bedstead 
PM ” 


January 29, 1816, “Bought at auction a bed- 
stead & rope & 
of cotton 
[$] 2.50.” 


a pair 
pillow cases 


3 #250 





and had it nailed to the side of the barn 
and painted it herself for oil cloth. It did 
not cover the south room entirely but did 
nearly and saved scrubbing. When I was 
about seven, I think, or before, mother 
made a thick slade stripe carpet for the 
best room, and, as about that time the 
chambers had been done off (before that 
we had blankets hung to make rooms), 
she took the bed from the best room and 
the matting and furnished her best spare 
room, the south chamber. Soon after we 
had a carpet made for south room and 
afterward for kitchen a rag carpet, but 
not till after [ was sixteen did we begin 
to live in the kitchen in the winter. 

Our living was plain, rye bread most- 
ly. Almost always bread and milk for 
supper for the children. We had pies in- 
stead of cake for tea. Made butter and 
cheese. Usually had five COWS, Raise d 
two pigs and put down corned beef for 
winter. Always had enough to eat, 
though not much variety. In the fall 
when: the winter pears were gathered, 
all, old and young, were enlisted to cut 
pears and apples. Mother boiled down 
sweet cider till it became a syrup and 
then boiled the pears and sweet apples in 
two immense kettles and made a half 
barrel of sauce for our every day use. It 
usually lasted nearly all winter and we 
had a few rich preserves for extra occa- 
sions and nice cake very seldom. Moth- 
er made doughnuts all through the win- 
ter, and gingercake in the summer for 
common use, and school childrens’ din- 
ners. We had a horse and green sleigh 
with a high back. Were obliged to go to 
school every day. If the going was too 
bad, had to be carried and church going 
was a habit. No one must stay at home if 
it was possible to carry them. The sleigh 
would be loaded in winter and the large 
wagon in summer. There were no springs 











to the wagons in those days, but father 
contrived a spring seat. I think this 
church going habit commenced when we 
were so young has had a beautiful influ- 
ence over us all our lives. When I first 
went to church the house was not heated. 
Mother and Aunt Rebecca had each a 
little tin foot stove. A box of tin with 
holes punctured in it and placed in a 
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had no instrumental music in church. 
Mother left spinning linen and bought 
cotton for underwear when | was quite 
young. She made table cloths and towels 
some time after this. We are all scattered 
now and growing old very fast (four of 
the nine children dead ), and all have had 
our parents in blessed remembrance. I 
have written many unimportant things 





FIG. 10. CHERRY TABLE, EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Probably the “plain cherry table under the looking glass” referred to by Mary A. 
(Walkley) Beach as among the furnishings of the “north room.” 


wooden frame with a little door to open 
and put in a sheet iron pan filled with 
wood coals covered with ashes, with a 
wire handle which was like a kettle. We 


as I expected and left out the more in- 
teresting. If my mother had written what 
she had known fifty years before, it 
would be very pleasant to me. She did 
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tell me that their lives were much more 
simple. In her early childhood, they used 
wooden trenchers for plates and used no 
tablecloths and when they had hash or 
beans no plates were set, only knives and 
bread laid for each one, each using their 
knives to eat from the large dish. 





FIG. Il. 


BELLOWS, 
TEENTH CENTURY 


EARLY NINE- 


Probably the “Gilt bellows” referred to 
by Stephen Walkley, Jr., as among the 
furnishings of the “north room.” 


3. Reminiscences written about 1912 
by Stephen Walkley, Jr. (1832-1919) 

I was born at about eight o’clock, 
P.M., June 27th, 1832. ... 1 was the 
youngest of nine children, five boys and 
four girls. One of the boys, the first Jon- 
athan, died at the age of two years. The 
rest of the children were all at home. ... 
Each of us had some duty to perform, 
adapted to our attainments, and when 
they were done ... we were permitted 
to do as we pleased. . . . While the young- 
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er girls were caring for me and keeping 
us all out of mischief, Mother and tne 
older girls had an uninterrupted chan: 
for work. And looking back, it seems co 
me that there was an enormous amount 
of work done. Not only was the ordina 


o 


work of the household to be performe 
but all our food and most of our cloth g 
was the product of the farm and bot! 
men and women had part in its prepara 
tion. 


—" 
~~ 


~ 
~~ 


— 


- 


First came soap making: all the so: p 
which had accumulated durin 
the winter was gathered, and boiled in 


grease g 


lye in a brass kettle as large as a wash 


tub, or in a pot-ash kettle, a large iron 
kettle of about the same size. The lye 
was made by pouring water through 
wood ashes placed in a large wooden vat 
made for the purpose. Soap making oc- 
cupied parts of two days, and when it was 
finished we had a small barrel of soft 
soap which would last all summer. This 
was used not only for washing clothes, 
but for the hands and face. In the guest 
chamber we had a cake of scented castile 
soap; aside from that I do not remember 
the use of any thing but soft soap until I 
was more than twelve years old. 

Our only lights were tallow candles, 
and they, too, were made at home. Once 
or twice a year Father would butcher a 
cow or steer. All the tallow was tried 
out and melted in a big brass kettle, and 
then the process of dipping candles be- 
gan. Pieces of candle wicking about 
twice the length of a candle were dou- 
bled over wooden candle rods about one 
fourth inch in diameter and_ twisted. 
These were laid by the kettle of hot tal- 
low, and after all things were ready 
Mother would take a rod full of wicks 
and dip into the melted tallow and lay it 
on a frame to cool, then dip another rod 
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full of wicks and so on until the frame 
was full. By this time, the rod first dipped 
was cool and the process was repeated. 
To make two or three hundred candles 
in this way was a slow process. Since it 
had to be done in a cold room, Mother 
was bundled up in shawls and when can- 
dle making was over was greatly re- 
lieved. 

After soap and candle making was 
over house cleaning commenced, and it 
was considered a disgrace if that was not 
out of the way before Election day; that 
was the first Wednesday in May. We 
had only one carpet, that in the parlor. 
That must be taken up and whipped, all 
the oak floors were scrubbed, the pantry 
shelves scoured with rushes (horse tail 
sedge), all the tin ware scoured with 
soap and sand and all the dirt got out of 
the house, from garret to cellar. oe 

During the summer, there was butter 
making, cheese making, spinning and 
weaving. After all the cows began to 
wean their calves and fill their udders 
with sweet milk made of June grass, 
cheese making commenced. We kept five 
cows and Grandfather Newell four, so 
we would join, we adding their milk to 
ours one day, and giving ours to them on 
alternate days. The milk from nine cows 
would make a cheese about eight inches 
in diameter and four inches high. I think 
Mother used to make ten or fifteen 
cheeses every year. 

For meat, a beef when butchered was 
cut up, a barrel full salted down, the 
proper parts pickled and hung up to dry, 
and if we could not eat the rest fresh it 
was loaned to a neighbor. We also raised 
two hogs that would dress off about 225 
pounds each, and they were made into 
hams and salt pork for a year’s supply. 
Our bread was of rye raised on the farm, 
we raised half an acre of potatoes each 
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year which gave us a year’s supply, then 
through the season a sheep or lamb was 
sometimes killed, and in the Spring some 
one of the neighbors would drive down 
to the Connecticut river in May, and 
bring up a load of shad, from which Fa- 
ther would buy two or three dozen and 
salt them down. Occasionally also, some 
one would come along with a load of ale- 
wives or porgies. We raised four acres of 
corn, and used considerable Indian meal 
in the form of johnny cake or hominy, 
hasty pudding and either boiled or baked 
Indian pudding. ... 











FIG. 12. 
SEAT 


FANCY CHAIR WITH RUSH 
( UNRESTORED ), EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Bought by Stephen Walkley (accord- 
ing to tradition) at an auction of the 
household goods of a local ministe? who 
died in 1825. Probably one of the “white, 
flag-bottomed chairs” referred to by 
Stephen Walkley, Jr., as among the fur- 
nishings of the “north room.” 
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At my earliest recollection, our cloth- 
ing as well as food was the product of 
the farm. We raised flax, which after be- 
ing rotted, broken, swincheled and hetch- 
eled, became flax with a residue of tow. 
The flax was spun on a Dutch wheel, 
woven by mother and bleached, for 
sheets and handkerchiefs. After the cot- 
ton gin was invented, about 1820, we 
bought cotton cloth for shirting and gave 
up the raising of flax,’ but there was still 
left in the house some flax and tow, which 
was spun and woven within my remem- 
brance. We kept about thirty sheep, and 


all our winter underclothing was made of’ 


wool, spun by the girls and woven by 
Mother. I remember that Mother 
made a blanket shawl, which took a prize 
at a fair in Farmington. It was all spun 
by the girls and dyed and woven by 
Mother. All our stockings were knit of 
yarn spun by the girls. ... Mother used 
to dye the flannel for our winter shirts 
a bright yellow with peach leaves. She 
also made some cloth for our pantaloons 
and jackets. This, after being woven by 
mother was taken to a fulling mill and 
there dyed and shrunk and a nap combed 
up with teazle, making what was called 
fulled cloth, somewhat like the cloth 
much used for men’s clothes nowadays. 
After carpets came into fashion Mother 
and the girls made some very durable 
rag carpets. ... 

If any one was sick enough to require 
care night and day the neighbors were 
asked to furnish watchers. Mother or 
one of the girls often acted in that ca- 
pacity. ... The attic was hung around 
with medicinal herbs, and Mother was 
skilled in the administration of various 
cures for light diseases. 


2 Actually, there is an entry in the Diary 
as early as April 29, 1816, “Paid Root & Bald- 
win for 4 yds cotton shirting [¢] 1.34.” 
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My tastes were rather finical, I wou] 
not eat salt pork, and did not like s 
beef. But when we had pot-luck, as 
dinner of salt beef and potatoes was 
called, I could have bread and milk, and 
sometimes was permitted to put molasses 
in the milk. Sometimes, too, we were 
permitted to soak our bread in the pot 
liquor in which the beef had been boiled. 
... The pot skimmings, however, were 
used for frying griddle cakes or dough- 
nuts and in winter we were not often in- 
dulged in that luxury. Every Sunday 
morning Mother fried a tin pan full of 
doughnuts made of wheat flour. We 
made our breakfast of these crumbed in 
tea, which for us boys was hot water and 
milk. Even then there would be dough- 
nuts enough left for our school lunches. 

We rarely had side dishes, unless it 
was a dish of sauce or pickles, and when 
we had meat, had just meat and potato 
or sometimes turnips. When we had 
boiled corned beef, which was frequent- 
ly, we had a vinegar cruet or mustard 
pot on the table, which was passed to 
those who used those relishes. Sometimes 
an Indian pudding was put in the pot in 
a tin case and the whole boiled together. 
As sauce for the pudding, a bowl of pure 
cream sweetened with molasses was set 
on, to which each helped himself. If we 
had company, the cream was sweetened 
with brown sugar instead of molasses. 
Breakfast was usually some fried meat 
(ham or sausage, or fresh meat of some 
kind when we had it). The morning aft- 
er we had pot-luck it was corned beef 
hash. For supper we had bread and but- 
ter or bread and milk, with cheese, dried 
beef, or some kind of sauce, usually apple 
or pear sauce.... 

| Elsewhere, in a paper written in 


1890, Stephen Walkley, Jr., notes the 


(Concluded on page iw) 
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Gilt mirror with painted glass at top; silver and white 
with centre panel of gold and blue, c. 1810, 33 inches 
wide, 4844 high. $525. 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
, Antiquarians, Jewelers, Gold and Sleorsiths 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Continued from page 84) 


contents of the north parlor as he re- 
members them from his childhood (in- 
serted here for comparison with his sis- 
ter’s description of an earlier period.) | 
| ‘There were] Brass andirons in the fire- 
place [and] Gilt bellows hung on 
the jamb |see Fig. 11]. Beside, a paint- 
ed box full of wood, and a “peal and 
tongs’ by the fireplace. .. . Brass candle- 
sticks stood on the mantel shelf, steel 
snuffers stood between. 
bottomed chairs. . 
row |see Fig. 12]. A gilt framed look- 
ing glass hung on the wall, embellished 
with many a gilded ball .. . (a two-story 
glass). ... And under the glass a table 
. with here and there a book. ... 





... White, flag-. 


' arranged in a solemn. 


CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 


augmenting your collec- 


tion, creating an authen- 

tic setting for it, or dis- 

posing of it as a whole or 
in part. 


By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 





WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. {| American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. { American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. { Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 





Old Boston Silver Tea Set 


Hand work from circa or prior to mid-1gth cen- 
tury, made for Beacon Hill patrons of Bigelow 
Brothers and Kennard in the late 1840's, a pro- 
jection in style and technique from the late 18th 
century as exampled then by the shops of Joseph 
Loring, Ebenezer Moulton, and Paul Revere 
evidently the work of elder craftsmen of their 
time who had learned from the masters of the 
1790'S. 

Thanks to the courtesy and interest of Mr. 
Abbott L. Cummings, Editor, in consulting the 
Boston marriage records for the names corre- 
sponding to the initials of the early owners of 
the cream jug we illustrated in the Fall issue, 
the data have been transmitted to the new owner's 
collection. The couple, Hugh O’Brien and Mar- 
garet Sweetser were married by the Rev. Samuel 
Mather, May 2, 1751. 


GEBELEIN Silversm iths 


79 CHESTNUT ST., Boston 8, Mass. 
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eu are mnoviled — 


to make use of any of the various banking and trust 
services which we provide. While it is never our intention 
to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like 
very much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in 
banking connections is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss 
banking or trust matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Office: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Ofice: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
ONS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 
Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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